TUMBLING   IN   THE   HAY
I picked up my bag, which I had left near the
policeman who was on duty near the table which
held all the prizes, and pulled on my flannels and
coat.
It was almost impossible to get a cup of tea. If
you hadn't the correct Northern accent the barmaid
couldn't understand you. Besides, I was too near the
door of the marquee to attract attention. They
thought, perhaps, that I was waiting for someone
to finish his meal. At last I got a cup which wasn't
too bad; I could feel the blood getting into my legs,
which were none too warm.
It's a bad thing not to have ,a friend to push you
off. It would be worse if the race was half a mile,
but it didn't matter much in ten. What did matter
was the kind of row that broke out amongst the
stewards. One of them ran up to me with a programme
in his hand, and asked rather angrily:
" Are you Pease ?"
" I wish I were," I said.
" Well, you've bloody well got tae be Pease, for
the crood want a scratch man and they're bloody well
goin' tae hev it, or they'll tear the place doon." He
gesticulated wildly. Evidently he was more connected
with the charity for which the meeting was held than
with cycle-racing.
" But how can you blame me for not being Pease ?"
" Ay ! Jest a minit. Hold on jest a wee." He
waved his arm, and two men with tall hats and flying
tails ran over to him. They had a long talk which,
by the signs they made, presumably was critical. At
last a decent-looking fellow came over and apologised
and then asked me the same question. I shook my
head.
" That is rather unfortunate. You see, the great
attraction of the afternoon to the crowd was the oppor-
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